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Gettysburg  To- 


WHAT  would  have  happened  at  Gettysburg 
if  the  armies  of  Meade  and  Lee  had  met 
with  modern  weapons  and  equipment? 
American  marines,  many  of  them  veterans  of  the 
World  war,  tried  to  answer  that  question,  among 
others,  in  their  recent  "war  games"  on  the  most 
famous  battle-field  of  the  Civil  war.  Pickett's 
great  charge,  the  assault  upon  Cemetery  Ridge 
that  marked  the  highest  reach  of  Confederate 
arms  and  whose  defeat  meant  the  end  of  Con- 
federate hopes,,  was  twice  repeated  by  soldiers  of 
today.  The  first  time,  the  marines  charged  in 
.close  formation,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  Pick- 
ett's men  charged  fifty-nine  years  ago.  The  sec- 
ond time  they  advanced  with  air  scouts,  tanks,  ri- 
fle grenades  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  modern 
warfare.  The  attack  would  fail  under  modern 
conditions,  say  the  military  experts,  even  as  it 
was  doomed  to  fail  under  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  when  the  original  charge  was  made. 
Under  modern  conditions,  however,  it  is  said,  Lee 
would  never  have  attacked,  since  he  would  have 
known  from  his  airplane  observers  that  the  en- 
tire Army  of  the  Potomac  was  mustered  against 
him.  Donald  A.  Craig,  a  special  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  who  followed  the  marines' 
campaign  on  July  3.  the  anniversary  of  Gettys- 
burg, observes : 

It  is  inconceivable  to  most  modern  military  students  that 
a  general  of  Lee's  ability  and  foresight  would  have  failed 
to  see  the  hopelessness  of  attacking  the  whole  Union  army, 
known  to  be  larger  than  his  own,  in  such  a  strong  posi- 
tion. It  is  supposed  that  Lee  was  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  only  a  part  of  the  Union  forces  was  on  the  field 
and  that  the  absence  of  most  of  his  own  cavalry  scouts  led 
him  into  this  error.  Lee  had  about  70,000  men  and  Meade 
about  80,000. 

Many  strategists  say  that  Lee's  troops  had  an 
opportunity  to  win  the  battle  on  the  first  day, 
when  they  possessed,  for  a  short  time  only,  the 
advantage  of  overwhelming  numbers,  and  could 
possibly  have  pursued  the  Federal  troops  up  the 
slopes    of    Cemetery    Ridge,    after    driving    them 

!  through  the  town  of  Gettysburg.  Longstreet's 
corps,  which  had  taken   little  part  in   the  battle, 

I  was  called  on  to  make  the  final  attack,  and  Pick- 
ett's division,  reinforced  to  a  total  strength  of 
15,000  men,  was  chosen  for  the  assault.  Long- 
street,  it  is  said,  objected  that  the  capture  of  the 
Ridge  by  frontal  attack  was  impossible.  Helen 
Dortch  Longstreet,  his  widow,  who  was  present 
at  the  recent  marine  reproduction  of  the  famous 
conflict,  recalls  the  past,  in  observing  the  mimic 
struggle,  and  records  striking  and  intimate  inci- 
dents of  the  final  charge  that  practically  ended 
the  hopes  of  the  Confederates.     She  says  : 

I  stood  today  in  an  observation  tower  on  Gettysburg  field 
and  saw  Longstreet's  thin  gray  lines  stretched  a  mile  long 
across  summer  wheat  fields  for  the  attack  on  Cemetery 
Hill. 

The  Confederates  moved  across  a  level  field  as  on  that 
other  great  day  when  15,000  boys  in  gray  marched  against 
heights  where  was  massed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  battle  was  staged  today  with  marvelous  accuracy  in 
every  detail,  exactly  as  I  have  heard  General  Longstreet 
destribe  it  hundreds  of  times.  As  the  Confederates  moved 
to  the  thunder  of  artillery,  so  realistic  was  it,  the  tides 
of  time  rolled  backward  and  I  stood  in  the  living  presence 
of   the    South's   audacious   hope. 

The  hosts  of  the  North  and  South  were  struggling  again 
in  mortal  combat.  Longstreet,  Lee's  old  war  horse,  was  in 
the  saddle.  I  felt  the  thrill  of  battle  and  heard  the  clash 
of  steel. 

I  saw  a  dusty,  footsore  courier  approach  General  Long- 
street's  headquarters  with  a  message  from  -General  Alex- 
ander, in  charge  of  the  artillery  that  was  to  support  Pick- 
ett's  charge. 

"If  you  are  coming  at  all  you  must  come  at  once,"  the 
message  reads,  "or  I  can  not  give  you  proper  support. 
The    enemy's    fire   has    not    slackened    at   all." 

Too   overcome   for    speech   at    the    prospect   of   the    useless 

slaughter  of  his  men,   Longstreet  nods  his  head  to   Pickett, 

who  is   waiting  for   orders. 

J(y       "I    shall    move    my   men    forward,    sir,"    said    Pickett,    and 

*J  drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket  addressed  to  a  young  girl 

'   who    was    waiting    for    him    in    the    distant    Virginia    valley, 

he  wrote  across   the  envelope:     "If  Longstreet's   nod  means 

death,    sweetheart,    good-by   and    God    bless    you." 

Thirty  minutes  later  two-thirds  of  Pickett's  men  lay  dead 
J    in   front   of   Cemetery    Hill.     The   battle   of   Gettysburg    was 
lost    and    with    it    the    Southern    cause. 

But  today  Longstreet's  phantom  hosts  again  face  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  heights  beyond  the  peach  or- 
chard field.  Across  the  turbulent  years  again  is  heard 
Longstreet's  passionate  protest  against  the  hopeless 
charge:  "General  Lee,  I  have  been  a  soldier  all  my  life.  I 
have   been    with    soldiers    engaged   in    fights   by   couples,    by 


squads,  companies,  regiments,  divisions  and  armies,  and 
should  know  as  well  as  any  one  what  soldiers  can  do  It 
is  my  opinion  that  bo  15,000  men  ever  arrayed  for  battle 
can   take   Cemetery   Hill." 

In  reply  General  Lee  orders  Pickett's  charge,  saying  as 
he  points  to  Cemetery  Hill,  "The  enemy  is  there  and  I 'am 
going  to   strike  him." 

Pickett's  glorious  command  marched  again  today  jauntily 
over  the  summer  fields  of  '  Pennsylvania  toward  heights 
where  waited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  behind  it  the 
moral  force  of  the  civilized  world.  They  marched  in  soft 
rain  as  on  that  other  July  day  when  the  fate  of  the  South- 
ern republic  hung  in  the  balance.  The  very  heavens  wept 
for  heroes  who  must  die  for  a  cause  that  had  to  be  lost 
Pickett  s  boys  moved  joyously  as  if  on  festal  parade,  their 
immortal  leader  riding  at  their  head  in  gallant   style. 

Past  Longstreet's  headquarters  they  marched  with  lifted 
heads  and  shining  eyes.  Many  of  them  had  served  with 
him  in  Mexico  and  on  the  western  plains.  Through  tear- 
blurred  eyes  he  looked  upon  them  for  the  last  time  in  life. 
They    marched    steadily    and    compactly    down    the    slope. 

As  they  stubbornly  climbed  the  ridge,  one  hundred  can- 
non from  the  Federal  breastworks  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
hurled  down  upon  the  advancing  gray  columns  a  rain  of 
canister,  grape  and  shell,  leaving  a  summer  land  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  the  nation's  strong  men  who  travailed 
that   freedom  might   live. 

Pickett's  men,  mowed  down  like  grass,  smilingly  closed 
the   columns   to   show   the   world    how    Southern   men    could 

fight  and  die  for  principles  for  which  they  were  willing  to 
pay    the   supreme   price. 

Falling  like  leaves  under  the  thunder  of  Federal  cannon 
that  swept  Pennsylvania's  wheat-fields,  again  and  again 
the  ranks  of  Pickett's  division  were  closed  by  men  deter- 
mined to  bear  Dixie's  battle-flags  to  victory  or  die  under 
their  sacred   folds. 

Pickett's  men  swept  as  if  the  fires  of  hell  could  not  stop 
them,  until  half-way  up  the  slope,  when  the  crest  of  Cem- 
etery Hill  was  lit  by  a  solid  sheet  of  flame,  as  if  the  in- 
fantry fire  of  the  world  blazed  forth:  "You  shall  not 
pass. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away  Pickett's  division  was  gone 
and  the  Confederate  flag  drooped  toward  its  furling  on  the 
Virginia   hills. 

In  the  smoke  of  belching  cannon  my  pulses  thrilled  to  the 
nuzzahs  of  the  victors  and  my  heart  wrestled  with  the  an- 
guish of  the  vanquished  as  I  saw  Dixie's  colors  go  down 
at  the   Confederate   high-water   mark. 

While  men  read  history  the  tactics  of  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  will  be  discussed.  Impartial  critics  have  already 
vindicated  General  Longstreet's  clearer  vision  in  opposing 
the  wrecking  of  the  Confederate  cause  on  the  rocks  of 
Cemetery   Hill.     - 

The  decisive  battle  of  America's  Civil  war  was  today 
staged  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who  fought 
and  won  and  those  who  fought  and  lost  on  this  field.  Their 
sacrifice  and  valor  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  new 
and  stronger  America  that  remembers  not  whether  they 
wore  the  blue  or  the  gray,  but  only  that  they  fought  with 
American  skill  and  courage  for  principles  for  which  they 
were  willing  to  die. 

As  the  twilight  of  this  calm  July  day  deepened  into  dusk 
I  overtook  one  of  "Longstreet's  boys,"  a  one-armed  vet- 
eran, trudging  wearily  "up  Emtnitsburg  road." 

"Where    did    you    lose    your    arm?"    I    inquired.      He    an- 
swered:      In   Pickett's  charge;   and  it  was  powerful  hard  to  • 
lose   my   arm    and   be   whipped,    too;    and   what    was   the   use 
of  it?" 

Some  one  standing  near  pointed  to  Observation  Tower 
and  said: 

"Do  you  see  the  flag  that  floats  up  there?  The  stars  on 
its  blue  field  are  all  the  brighter,  its  red  stripe  all  the 
deeper,  its  white  stripe  all  the  purer,  because  you  left  an 
arm  in  front  of  Cemetery  Hill  in  Pickett's  charge.  That 
was   the  use  of  it.     That  was   the   good  of   it." 

And  so  the  tread  of  marching  armies  and  the  roar  of  can- 
non over  the  summer  lands  of  Pennsylvania  call  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  express  the  value  of  the  titanic  struggles  of 
the   '60's    in    deeper   love    and   pride    of   country. 

A  large  observation  tower,  overlooking  the  bat- 
tle-field, was  occupied  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Harding  and  their  guests,  who  included  General 
Pershing,  and  General  Lejeune,  commander  of 
the  marines. 

Nothing  like  the  show  put  on  by  the  marines  at 
the  old  battle-field  had  ever  been  attempted. 
However,  back  in  1913,  when  the  Confederates 
had  their  reunion  at  Gettysburg,  some  55,000  vet- 
erans of  the  blue  and  gray  walked  leisurely  over 
the  wheat-fields  and  meadows  and  met  at  the  fa- 
mous stone  wall  and  clasped  hands. 
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Looking  north  from  "Little  Round  Top,"  this  splendid  view  of  the  battlefields  of  Gettysburg' 
Today  on  this  natural  bastion  of  the  Union  army's  position  is  seen  the  statue  of  General 


Kemble  Warren  of  New  York.- 


is  gained. 
Governor • 
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).  he   tide    Turned    Here— Photo    shows    "The    Bloody 
Angle"  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  where  Un- 
ion forces  turned  back  Pickett's  charge  and  where 
Lincoln's  hopes  and  ambitions  for  the  nation  were 
placed  in  the  ascendancy.     (P.  &  A.  photo.) 


Rebellion's  Most  Decisive 
Battle  Fought  at  Gettysburg 


A.   O.    PARKS, 

District   Manager, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
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BY  A.  O.  PARKS. 

TP  any  reader,  taking  up  his  morn- 
*  ing-  newspaper  should  learn  that 
on  the  preceding-  day,  somewhere  in 
our  country,  a  great  calamity  had 
destroyed  more  than  4000  lives,  the 
news  would  certainly  sadden  him 
all  day.  And,  if  the  next  day  he 
should  read  a  repetition  of  the 
story,  with  some  change  of  locality, 
and  the  next,  he  would  surely  wish 
to  be  told  the  cause  of  all  that  de- 
struction of  life,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  it  and  to  what  result  it 
was  tending.  In  the  great  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  the  average  destruc- 
tion of  life  was  more  than  4000  a 
day,  for  three  days,  July  1,  2  and  3, 
1863;  200,000  men  were  called  to 
the  field,  the  theater  of  conflict 
covered  25  square  miles.  European 
capitalists  heard  the  thunder  of 
guns  at  Gettysburg  whether  viewed 
in  its  picturesque  and  dramatic  as- 
pect or  with  reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  the  civilized  world.  Not 
only  was  the  absurdity  of  slavery 
in  a  republic  brought  to  an  end  but 
the  efficiency  of  volunteer  armies 
was  demonstrated  and  some  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  were 
brought  to  a  settlement. 

Gettysburg  was  founded  by  James 
Gettys  in  1780  and  incorporated  in 
1807.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  its 
population  was  about  2000  while  its 
present  population  is  about  6500.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  memorials  and 
markers  erected  to  commemorate 
the  scenes  of  conflict  during  the 
long  and  sultry  days  that  the  tide 
of  battle  swept  through  and 
around  the  little,  quiet  village,  the 
visitor  would  little  suspect  that 
here  had  been  fought  the  most  de- 
cisive battle  of  the  Rebellion. 

No  battlefield  of  the  great  Re- 
bellion, or  indeed  of  the  world's 
history  is  so  visited  yearly  as  is 
that  of  Gettysburg.  Since  the  bat- 
tle thousands  of  visitors  have 
passed  over  its  historic  grounds 
yearly.  But  great  as  has  been  the  in- 
flux in  the  past,  it  appears  as  if  the 
tide  has  only  commenced.  The  fu- 
ture will  behold  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world  in  num- 
bers far  surpassing  what  has  yet 
been. 
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Millions     in     Monuments 

Erected  to  Memory 

of  Those  Who 

Died  Here. 


On  no  battlefield  of  the  world 
will  be  found  so  many  markers  and 
monuments,  no  other  battlefield  will 
have  its  unsurpassed  beauty  of  sit- 
uations and  surroundings.  Regiment 
after  regiment  and  state  after  state 
have  gone  into  the  work  of  erecting 
monuments  beautiful  in  conception, 
artistic  in  design  and  priceless  in 
historic  value.  Southern  state  regi- 
ments and  batteries  are  impelled  to 
vie  with  their  Northern  comrades 
on  the   work   of   decoration. 

There  is  upon  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  several  million  dollars 
worth  of  memorials  in  granite  and 
bronze  erected  to  the  memory  of 
heroes  who  fought  there.  Gettys- 
burg is  undoubtedly  the  monumen- 
tal battlefield  of  the  world. 

The  visitor  to  Gettysburg  will 
find  over  100  licensed  guides  who 
for  a  nominal  sum  will  conduct 
you   over  the  battlefields. 
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Photu  tiv 
W.  H.  Tipton 
Gettysburg,  l'a. 


BY  the  window  marked  X  on  the  accom- 
panying- picture  of  the  old  Wills  House 
at  Gettysburg,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  finished,  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  the 
brief  address  begun  on  the  train  from  Wash- 
ington, which  today  every  school  child  knows 
by  heart.  This  was  Lincoln's  room  during 
his  stay  at  Gettysburg.  The  Lincoln  Highway 
passes  the  Wills  House  and  crosses  the 
Gettysburg  battlefield  where  the  famous 
address  was  delivered. 
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Gettysburg  Address 
Facts   to  Be   Given 

What  was  the  literary  model  for 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address? 

And  what  became  of  the  original 
copy  of  that  famous  speech,  in  the 
Great  Emancipator's  own  hand- 
writing? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are 
promised  by  Jane  A.  White,  assist- 
ant curator  of  education  at  Car- 
negie Museum,  in  her  talk  over 
KDKA  at  5:45  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Judge  David  Wills  wrote  the  let- 
ter inviting  Lincoln  to  make  the 
speech  dedicating  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield  and  cemetery.  Miss 
White  has  a  copy  of  that  letter. 
And  from  Judge  Wills'  granddaugh- 
ter, her  lifelong  friend,  Miss 
White  has  obtained  other  infor- 
mation of  value  and  interest,  in- 
formation never  before  made  pub- 
lic. 

Miss  White's  talk  Saturday  after- 
noon will  be  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Museum 
and  i  Fine    Arts   Department. 
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"FOUrSCOre  and  Seven  years  ago."  President  Lincoln  be-  This  contemporary  photograph  shows  the  crowd  gathered 

gins  his  address  from  the  wooden  platform  in  background.  for  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery. 
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HILADELPHIA,     SATURDAY,     NOVEMBER     19,     1938 

Men  and  Things 

Background  of  Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg  Seventh-Five  Years  Ago  Today, 
As  Presented  in  a  Contemporary  Account. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  is  rare 
among  the  earth's  great  in  that 
posterity  remembers  him  as  much 
for  what  he  said  as  for  what  he  did. 
He  has  his  place  in  history  not  only  as 
the  Great  Emancipator,  but  also  as  the 
man  who  mingled  humor  and  homely 
common  sense  with  the  high  qualities 
of  statesmanship  which  he  displayed 
during  the  struggle  to  save  the  Union. 

His  state  papers,  his  public  addresses, 
his  letters,  show  the  rare  qualities  in  lit- 
erary expression  of  a  mind  nourished 
on  Shakespeare,  the  Bible  and  other 
masterpieces  of  English  literature  in 
which  force  and  majesty  are  joined 
with  simplicity.  Among  such  master- 
pieces common  consent  of  all  who  speak 
the  English  tongue  has  long  ranked  that 
address  wrich  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  at 
Gettysburg  seventy-five  years  ago  to- 
day. He  himself  thought  the  world 
would  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  he  said  on  the  November  after- 
noon three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
The  immediate  reception  of  his  words 
might  confirm  the  impression  that  it 
would  be  preserved  only  in  the  formal 
collection  of  messages  and  speeches  of 
American  Presidents  rather  than  live 
in  the  hearts  and  on  the  tongues  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  President  had  many  cares  and 
worries  in  the  latter  half  of  1863.  Joy 
over  the  victories  of  Vicksburg  and 
Gettysburg  had  been  succeeded  by  dis- 
appointment over  the  escape  of  Lee's 
army  and  the  unsatisfactory  military 
position  of  the  following  months.  Anti- 
Union  conspiring  and  Copperhead  ac- 
tivities in  the  North  were  giving  con- 
cern. 

Speech  to  Serenaders 

So  he  was  preoccupied  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  sent  from  Gettysburg  on 
November  2,  by  David  Wills,  inviting 
him  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  dedication  of  a  National  Cemetery 
which  had  been  created  on  the  Gettys- 
burg battleground.  Mr.  Wills  had  been 
acting  as  special  agent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's War  Governor,  Andrew  Curtin, 
in  caring  for  the  dead  and  wounded 
left  on  the  battlefield  when  the  armies 
retired.  The  main  duty  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties of  this  State,  but  as  soldiers  from 
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removed  by  deliberate  councils  and 
peaceful  means  .  .  .  and  I  thank  Him 
for  the  hope  that  when  that  cause  is  re- 
moved ...  we  shall  thenceforth  be 
united  by  only  one  country,  having  only 
one  hope,  one  ambition  and  one  destiny." 

Town  Thronged 

On  the  19th  Gettysburg  was  thronged 
with  visitors  brought  there  by  special 
trains  from  every  direction.  Among 
the  Governors  present  with  Pennsyl- 
vania's Curtin  was  the  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive of  New  York,  Horatio  Seymour, 
who  five  years  later  was  to  be  his  party's 
reluctant  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
— a  genuine  case  of  drafting. 

_A  great  military  procession  moved 
out  of  the  town  to  the  cemetery  for 
the  ceremonies  in  the  forenoon.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  educated  for  the  minis- 
try, had  been  Governor,  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  United  States 
Senator,  Minister  to  England  and  Sec- 
retary of  State.  His  long  address  was 
expected  to  be  the  feature  of  the  day. 
He  ended  with  a  brilliant  peroration 
greeted  with  loud  applause.  He  gave 
place  to  the  President,  who  required 
but  a  few  minutes  for  the  simple  words 
he  had  to  say.  In  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  President  received  a 
note  from  Mr.  Everett  in  which  the 
orator  thanked  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the 
"your  great  thoughtfulness  for  my 
daughter's  accommodation  on  the  plat- 
form yesterday,  and  much  kindness 
otherwise  to  me  and  mine  at  Gettys- 
burg. Permit  me  also  to  express  my 
great  admiration  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  you  with  such  eloquent  sim- 
plicity and  appropriateness  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  cemetery.  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I 
came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of 
the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did 
in  two  minutes." 

Almost  Ignored 

However,  to  the  country  at  large, 
the  great  event  of  the  celebration  was 
the  Everett  oration,  and  the  President's 
address  was  almost  ignored.  No  com- 
ment on  it,  for  instance,  appeared  in 
any  New  York  paper.  But  among  the 
very  few  newspapers  that  showed  in- 
stant appreciation  of  the  immortal  per- 
formance .was  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
which  in  its  issue  of  Fridav.  Nnvsm. 


was  being  published  from  at  112  South 
Third  street;  Gibson  Peacock  was  edi- 
tor, F.  L.  Fetherston  publisher. 

It  gave  ample  coverage  to  the  events 
at  Gettysburg  of  the  preceding  day, 
nearly  two  columns  on  the  first  page 
and  close  to  nine  columns  inside.  With 
sound  editorial  judgment  the  Presi- 
dent's address  was  given  in  full  in  the 
running  story  on  the  first  page.  This 
first  page  account  of  the  ceremonies 
thus  chronicled  the  delivery  of  the  two 
addresses : 

"Mr.  Everett's  oration  then  followed 
after  the  performance  of  music.  It  is 
printed  in  full  on  the  inside  pages 
of  our  double  sheet  today.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  then  made 
the  subjoined  address,  speaking  in  a 
clear,  sharp  voice  which  was  heard  at 
a  great  distance." 

In  the  text  of  the  Lincoln  address 
was  the  word  "applause"  four  times  in- 
serted in  parentheses,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion there  appears  in  another  paren- 
thesis: "Long  applause.  Three  cheers 
given  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governors  of  States." 

The  chronicler  records  that  in  the 
afternoon  the  President  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  walking  to  it 
"arm  in  arm  with  John  Burns,  the  heroic 
Gettysburger  who  fought  voluntarily 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  during  the 
great  battles  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  July." 

Delayed  Trains 

The  principal  account  carried  on  the 
first  page  was  captioned:  "The  Gettys- 
burg Solemnity.  The  Splendid  Scene  on 
Cemetery  Hill.  The  President  and 
Heroic  John  Burns,  &c." 

The  writer  developed  a  very  criti- 
cal spirit  toward  features  of  the  occa- 
sion.    His  opening  sentence  read: 

"The  grand  Gettysburg  ceremony  is 
over  now  with  all  its  inspiring  features 
and  its  wretched  mismanagement."  He 
complained  that  "many  trains  were 
kept  six  hours  going  thirty  miles,  while 
one  excursion  train  from  Philadelphia, 
which  left  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,  did  not  reach  Gettysburg 
until  Mr.  Everett  was  rounding  the 
final  periods  of  his  polished  oration." 
In  general  he  found  departing  trains 
also  very  slow  and  the  arrangements 
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HILADELPHIA,     SATURDAY,     NOVEMBER     19,     1938 


Men  and  Things 

Background  of  Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg  Seventh-Five  Years  Ago  Today, 
As  Presented  in  a  Contemporary  Account. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  is  rare 
among  the  earth's  great  in  that 
posterity  remembers  him  as  much 
for  what  he  said  as  for  what  he  did. 
He  has  his  place  in  history  not  only  as 
the  Great  Emancipator,  but  also  as  the 
man  who  mingled  humor  and  homely 
common  sense  with  the  high  qualities 
of  statesmanship  which  he  displayed 
during  the  struggle  to  save  the  Union. 
His  state  papers,  his  public  addresses, 
his  letters,  show  the  rare  qualities  in  lit- 
erary expression  of  a  mind  nourished 
on  Shakespeare,  the  Bible  and  other 
masterpieces  of  English  literature  in 
which  force  and  majesty  are  joined 
with  simplicity.  Among  such  master- 
pieces common  consent  of  all  who  speak 
theEnglish  tongue  has  long  ranked  that 
address  wrich  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  at 
Gettysburg  seventy-five  years  ago  to- 
day. He  himself  thought  the  world 
would  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  he  said  on  the  November  after- 
noon three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
The  immediate  reception  of  his  words 
might  confirm  the  impression  that  it 
would  be  preserved  only  in  the  formal 
collection  of  messages  and  speeches  of 
American  Presidents  rather  than  live 
in  the  hearts  and  on  the  tongues  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  President  had  many  cares  and 
worries  in  the  latter  half  of  1863.  Joy 
over  the  victories  of  Vicksburg  and 
Gettysburg  had  been  succeeded  by  dis- 
appointment over  the  escape  of  Lee's 
army  and  the  unsatisfactory  military 
position  of  the  following  months.  Anti- 
Union  conspiring  and  Copperhead  ac- 
tivities in  the  North  were  giving  con- 
cern. 
Speech  to  Serenaders 

So  he  was  preoccupied  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  sent  from  Gettysburg  on 
November  2,  by  David  Wills,  inviting 
him  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  dedication  of  a  National  Cemetery 
which  had  been  created  on  the  Gettys- 
burg battleground.  Mr.  Wills  had  been 
acting  as  special  agent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's War  Governor,  Andrew  Curtin, 
in  caring  for  the  dead  and  wounded 
left  on  the  battlefield  when  the  armies 
retired.  The  main  duty  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties of  this  State,  but  as  soldiers  from 
sixteen  others  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle,  they  naturally  co-operated  in 
the  plan  for  a  National  Cemetery  which 
was  soon  conceived.  Mr.  Wills  wrote 
that  he  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Governors  of  the  different  States  to 
invite  the  President  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies,  at  which  it  had  been 
already  arranged  that  Edward  Ever- 
ett, of  Massachusetts,  should  be  the 
orator  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Lincoln  assented,  and  went  by 
special  train  to  Gettysburg  on  the  day 
preceding  that  fixed  for  the  ceremonies. 
On  his  arrival  at  Gettysburg  early 
Wednesday,  November  18,  he  was  sere- 
naded at  the  home  of  Mr.  Wills.  The 
few  words  he  addressed  to  the  sere- 
nading crowd  illustrate  his  ofttimes 
whimsical  refusal  to  be  over-stiff,  for- 
mal, and  serious,  which  in  his  lifetime 
hid  from  many  his  real  greatness.  As 
reported  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  of 
Friday,  November  20,  under  a  Gettys- 
burg date-line,  he  said: 

"Fellow  citizens:  I  appear  be- 
fore you  merely  to  thank  you  for 
this  reception.  The  inference  is 
a  fair  one  that  you  would  listen  to 
me  If  I  should  make  a  speech,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  something  sub- 
stantial, but  cannot  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons;  I  have  nothing  sub- 
stantial to  say.  It  is  best  for  a 
person  in  my  position  to  say  noth- 
ing that  is  foolish,  and  the  surest 
way  to  avoid  that,  generally,  Is  to 
say  nothing  at  all.  Therefore,  I 
beg  you  to  permit  me  to  stop  here, 
without  going  one  step  further." 
Secretary  Seward  addressed  the  sere- 
naders in  more  formal  fashion: 

"I  thank  my  God  that  I  believe  this 
strife  is  going  to  end  in  the  removal 
of  that  evil  which  ought  to  have  been 


removed  by  deliberate  councils  and 
peaceful  means  .  .  .  and  I  thank  Him 
for  the  hope  that  when  that  cause  is  re- 
moved ...  we  shall  thenceforth  be 
united  by  only  one  country,  having  only 
one  hope,  one  ambition  and  one  destiny." 

Town  Thronged 

On  the  19th  Gettysburg  was  thronged 
with  visitors  brought  there  by  special 
trains  from  every  direction.  Among 
the  Governors  present  with  Pennsyl- 
vania's Curtin  was  the  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive of  New  York,  Horatio  Seymour, 
who  five  years  later  was  to  be  his  party's 
reluctant  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
— a  genuine  case  of  drafting. 
_  A  great  military  procession  moved 
out  of  the  town  to  the  cemetery  for 
the  ceremonies  in  the  forenoon.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  educated  for  the  minis- 
try, had  been  Governor,  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  United  States 
Senator,  Minister  to  England  and  Sec- 
retary of  State.  His  long  address  was 
expected  to  be  the  feature  of  the  day. 
He  ended  with  a  brilliant  peroration 
greeted  with  loud  applause.  He  gave 
place  to  the  President,  who  required 
but  a  few  minutes  for  the  simple  words 
he  had  to  say.  In  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  President  received  a 
note  from  Mr.  Everett  in  which  the 
orator  thanked  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the 
"your  great  thoughtfulness  for  my 
daughter's  accommodation  on  the  plat- 
form yesterday,  and  much  kindness 
otherwise  to  me  and  mine  at  Gettys- 
burg. Permit  me  also  to  express  my 
great  admiration  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  you  with  such  eloquent  sim- 
plicity and  appropriateness  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  cemetery.  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I 
came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of 
the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did 
in  two  minutes." 
Almost  Ignored 

However,   to   the  country  at  large, 
the  great  event  of  the  celebration  was 
the  Everett  oration,  and  the  President's 
address  was  almost  ignored.    No  com- 
ment on  it,  for  instance,  appeared  in 
any  New  York  paper.    But  among  the 
very  few  newspapers  that  showed  in- 
stant appreciation  of  the  immortal  per- 
formance .was   the    Evening   Bulletin, 
which  in  Its  issue  of  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 20,  carried  the  address  and  an  ac-1 
count   of   the   Gettysburg  ceremonies, 
and  printed  the  following  editorial:     1 
The  Gettysburg  solemnities 
The  proceedings  at  Gettysburg    I 
yesterday  seem  to  have  been,  in 
every   respect,    appropriate.     The 
presence    of    the    President    and 
many  other  distinguished  men,  to- 
gether with  a  vast  multitude  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, shows  how  high  is  the  popu- 
lar  estimate   of  the  victory  that 
was  won  by  General  Meade  in  July. 
It  shows,  too,  how  dearly  the  na- 
tion treasures  the  memories  of  the 
brave   men   who   laid   down   their 
lives    on    those    memorable    days. 
Mr.    Everett's    oration   is    a   fine, 
scholarly  production.    It  is  some- 
what deficient  In  warmth,  as  is  all 
that  he  writes;  but  it  will  serve  as 
an  enduring  record,  not  merely  of 
the    dedication    of    the    National 
Cemetery,  but  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign which  was  crowned  with  vic- 
tory at  Gettysburg.  The  President's 
brief  speech  of  dedication  Is  most 
happily  expressed.    It  is  warm,  ear- 
nest,    unaffected     and     touching. 
Thousands  who  would  not  read  the 
1     long,    elaborate    oration    of    Mr. 
Everett  will  read   the  President's 
words,     and    not    many  of  them 
will  do  it  without  a  moistening  of 
the     eyes     and     a     swelling   of 
the  heart.     The  really  sacred  soil 
of  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  has 
now  been  solemnly  set  apart  as  the 
resting  place  of  its  heroes,  and  it 
will  attract  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  the  tand  as  long  as  we  are  a  na- 
tion. 
They  Evening  Bulletin   at   the   time 


was  being  published  from  at  112  South 
Third  street;  Gibson  Peacock  was  edi- 
tor, F.  L.  Petherston  publisher 

It  gave  ample  coverage  to  the  events 
at  Gettysburg  of  the  preceding  day, 
nearly  two  columns  on  the  first  page 
and  close  to  nine  columns  inside.  With 
sound  editorial  judgment  the  Presi- 
dent's address  was  given  in  full  in  the 
running  story  on  the  first  page.  This 
first  page  account  of  the  ceremonies 
thus  chronicled  the  delivery  of  the  two 


"Mr.  Everett's  oration  then  followed 
after  the  performance  of  music.  It  is 
printed  in  full  on  the  inside  pages 
of  our  double  sheet  today.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  then  made 
the  subjoined  address,  speaking  in  a 
clear,  sharp  voice  which  was  heard  at 
a  great  distance." 

In  the  text  of  the  Lincoln  address 
was  the  word  "applause"  four  times  in- 
serted in  parentheses,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion there  appears  in  another  paren- 
thesis: "Long  applause.  Three  cheers 
given  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governors  of  States." 
The  chronicler  records  that  in  the 
afternoon  the  President  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  walking  to  it 
"arm  in  arm  with  John  Burns,  the  heroic 
Gettysburger  who  fought  voluntarily 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  during  the 
great  battles  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  July." 
Delayed  Trains 

The  principal  account  carried  on  the 
first  page  was  captioned:  "The  Gettys- 
burg Solemnity.  The  Splendid  Scene  on 
Cemetery  Hill.  The  President  and 
Heroic  John  Burns,  &c." 

The  writer  developed  a  very  criti- 
cal spirit  toward  features  of  the  occa- 
sion.   His  opening  sentence  read: 

"The  grand  Gettysburg  ceremony  is 
over  now  with  all  its  inspiring  features 
and  its  wretched  mismanagement."  He 
complained  that  "many  trains  were 
kept  six  hours  going  thirty  miles,  while 
one  excursion  train  from  Philadelphia, 
which  left  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,  did  not  reach  Gettysburg 
until  Mr.  Everett  was  rounding  the 
final  periods  of  his  polished  oration." 
In  general  he  found  departing  trains 
also  very  slow  and  the  arrangements 
"altogether  bad."  He  asserted  that 
Ward  H.  Lamon,  of  Washington,  who 
was  the  Chief  Marshal  of  the  parade, 
"should  have  kept  the  streets  and  pub- 
lic squares  clear  of  crowds  but  they 
were  choked  up  and  confusion  reigned 
for  a  time." 

He  prints  the  first  verse  of  a  dirge 
that  was  played  by  the  band  and  an 
entire  copy  of  verse  of  an  original  poem 
by  "Hon.  B.  B.  French"  which  was 
sung  by  the  Baltimore  Glee  Club.  To- 
ward the  end  of  his  stay  he  noted: 

"We  omitted  to  mention  above  that 
the  Philadelphia  Union  League  was 
represented  by  J.  L.  Claghorrje,  Esquire. 
It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  that  the  Birgfeld  Band  was  sent 
to  Gettysburg." 

The  inside  columns  give  the  speeches 
of  Lincoln  and  Seward  to  the  sere- 
naders and  reprint  verbatim  the  words 
of  the  "eloquent  prayer"  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stockton. 

A  note  of  humor  appears  in  an  ad- 
vertisement, or  reading  notice  printed 
in  the  issue  which  showed  that  mer- 
chants of  1863  were  keen  to  seize  on 
the  pegs   afforded   by  current   events 
to  boost  their  wares.     The  item  ran: 
Mr.    Everett's    Oration: — Mr. 
Everett  has  been  making  another 
of  his  classical  and  highly  finished 
orations,    which  .  will    add    fresh 
laurels  to  his  fame      as  an  orator. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  is  as 
practical  as  he  Is  elegant  and  ac- 
complished, for  he  designs,  we  un- 
derstand, before  returning  to  Bos- 
ton, to  make  a  short  stay  in  this 
city  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
for  himself  a  first  class  suit  from 
the  Brown  Stone  Clothing  Hall  of 
Rockhlll  and  Wilson,  Nos.  603  and 
605  Chestnut  street,  above  Sixth. 


and  Lincoln 


\     LUCRETIA  E.  HEMINGTON. 

ONCE  again  from  the  softly  roll- 
ing hills  of  Gettysburg  there 
will  sound  a  memorial  address 
in  commemoration  of  the  sac- 
rifices made  to  preserve  the 
Union,  for  on  May  30  President  Coolidge 
■will  stand  where  Lincoln  stood  to  speak 
in  reverent  eulogy  of  those  who  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

As  the  assembled  throng  listens  to 
tiim  on  thir  perhaps  most  sacred  day 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
Lincoln  will  once  again  be  the  lord  01 
his  event.  For  three  days  back  there 
in  1863,  the  tremendous  conflict  of  that 
decisive  battle  had  surged  back  and 
forth  among  those  hills  and  valleys, 
taking  its  toll  of  men,  men  who  wore 
the  blue  and  men  who  wore  the  gray. 
Like  windrows  of  cut  grain  they  lay 
upon  those  fields  and  found  burial 
within  that  blood-baptized  earth.  In 
November  of  that  same  year,  Lincoln, 
grave  and  awed  at  the  awful  cost  of  a 
war  whose  end  was  not  yet  in  sight, 
voiced  a  dedicatory  hymn  to  the  Nation 
Whose  Union  was  to  be  preserved  at  so 
Vast  a  loss.  ,      _        ... 

In  long  oratorical  periods,  Everett  s 
(Silvery  tones  had  caught  and  held  the 
imagination  of  the  throng  that  had 
gathered  to  hear  him.  Deep  and  sin- 
Sere  applause  greeted  his  finished  part 
in  the  day's  program.  Graceful  sure 
of  himself  and  his  message,  the  orator 
of  the  day  sat  down,  and  Lincoln  slowly 
moved  to  the  speaker's  place  on  the 
platform  *  *  *  the  consciousness  of 
his  less  pleasing  appearance  swallowed 
up  in  the  well-nigh  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  pain  and  the  anguish  that 
under  scorching  suns  and  torrential 
rains,  had,  but  a  little  three  months 
previous,  tortured  men  who  had  served 
under  the  flag  that  his  hand  still  kept 
fiving  at  the  masthead  of  the  ship  of 
state  Many  of  those  men  lay  now  in 
their  last,  long  sleep  beneath  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  They  had  heard  his  com- 
mand, they  hadobeyed  and  the  mute 
evidence  of  their  loyalty  .tore  at  his 
heart  even  as  it  had  ever  since  the  first 
call  to  arms.  , 

In  his  study,  he  had  searched  the 
springs  of  his  spirit  for  some  adequate 
phrasing  of  the  value  of  their  high 
endeavor,  and  he  felt  that  there  was 
little,  indeed,  to  say,  their  supreme 
sacrifice  calling  for  the  only  perfect 
tribute  known  to  man,  the  tribute  of  a 
reverent  silence.  So  brief  his  lines  so 
meager,  so  they  seemed,  though  he  had 
tried  on  the  train  to  add  to,  to  modify, 
what  was  written  in  his  study. 

So  sensitive  was  he  that  he  must 
have  spoken  straight  to  the  young 
hearts  lying  beneath  the  sod  to t  that 
space  that  he  was  helping  to  dedicate. 
His  high,  thin  voice,  after  the  first  few 
words,  took  on  warmth  and  color  and 
depth.  As  he  finished,  an  all-encom- 
passing silence  held,  by  that  mystic 
power,  that  throng  from  all  demonstra- 
tion and  Lincoln,  the  incomparable, 
sat  down,  hardened  once  more  with 
'that  sense  of  failure  that  dogged  his 
■  spirit  like  a.  dark  shadow  He  had 
KWnt  to  do  well  by  them,  those  brave 
boyfm  blue   and  he  had  failed  them. 

He  did  not  know,  could  never  know, 
«o  brief  the  yet  remaining  span  of  his 
Slotted  years!  that  that  brief,  sonorous 
hymn  to  his  country  would  go  singing 
down  the  halls  of  time  its  cadences 
echoing  and  re-echoing  from  one  land 
to  another,  until,  throughout  the  world 
his  flawless  tribute  would  be  read  and 
wondered  at,  loved  and  reverenced 
-finSfng  even  in  England,  that  coiner  of 
perfected  word-grouping,  an .abiding 
place  because  of  the  comeliness  of  its 

PlAsShe  slumped  down  in  his  chair  he 
could  not  knoPw  that  his  g-teful  coun- 
trvmen  would  erect  for  him,  on  trie 
ffls  of  the  Potomac,  a  white  temple 
to  house  his  shining  spirit;  would  em- 
body him  there  in  white  marble,  and 
surround  him  with  the  carven  beauty 


of  the  very  lines  he  had  just  sent  out 
like  caresses  to  the  slain  youth  on  .those 
ithen  peaceful  hills. 

*    *    *    * 

DEEP  in  the  marble  of  the  south- 
ern wall '  of  Lincoln's  temple  run 
the  lines  whose  measured  syllables  cre- 
ate their  own  harmony  and  whose  clos- 
ing paragraph  is  like  a  prayer: 

"It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us; 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  here  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain;  that  the  Nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
jpeople,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
jple,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

The  majesty  of  his  temple,  the  lofty 
truths  of  the  carved  panels  within  it, 
-Ifie    serene    and    lonely    figure    of    the 


great  Lincoln,  are  eternal  now,  and  his 
last  immortal  sentence,  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,"  has  become  the  challenge  to 
the  twentieth  century  around  the 
globe. 

But  Lincoln,  sitting  there  among 
those  war-scarred,  quiet  hills,  could  not 
know  that  he  had  spoken,  not  to  a 
[throng  in  a  famous  village,  but  to  a 
I  listening  world. 

Not    only    does    this    Memorial    day 
give    us    back     our     Lincoln     and    his 
matchless  dedicatory  hymn,  but  it  re- 
'jnews  the  poignant  story  of  that  most 
'[tremendous    battle    ever    waged    within  ' 
rour  borders.     The   story  mounts  to  its 
climax  like  sheer  drama,  the   turning- 
point  of   as  magnificent   a   struggle   as 
ever  a  master   dramatist  portrayed   in 
imaginative  action. 

Lee,  the  master  mind,  aided  by  Jack- 
son, the  master  executive  of  plans,  had 
outwitted  and  outfought  general  after 
general  who  led  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac   from    one   disaster   to    another, 


i  culminating    in    that    masterpiece    of 

[generalship,  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville.    His  ragged,  hungry  veterans  were 

:' given   a   rest   during    May    in   1863,   a 

[much  deserved  and  needed  period  of 
relaxation  and  reorganization,  for  Jack- 

j  son,  that  mighty  arm  of  war,  was  no 

!  longer  in  their  midst. 

As  June  drew  on,  with  the  incompe- 
tent Hooker  still  in  command  of  the 
Union  forces,  Lee  started  North  through 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  leaving  Stuart 
and  10,000  cavalrymen  to  block  Hooker's 
pursuit  of  him,  his  objective  being  Har- 

|  risburg  and  Philadelphia,  for  he  planned 
to'  win  a  smashing  victory  on  Northern 
ground  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  in- 
evitable fall  of  Vicksburg,  and  to  close 
the  vaults  of  the  Northern  bankers  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  a  vic- 
tory would  end  the  war,  so  depressed 
was  the  North  under  its  continuous  re- 
verses in  the  field. 

The  dependable  Stuart  did  not  pre- 
vent pursuit,  and  Hooker,  with  his  un- 
enthusiastic    troops,    listless    from    too 

jmany  failures,  followed  after  Lee,  keep- 
ling  the  Blue  Ridge  between  them,  that 
:hs  might  the   more  surely   cover   both 
J  Washington   aad   Baltimore   from   cap- 
ture  by  the  Confederates.     Asking   for 
the   inactive   troops   at   Harpers   Ferry 
he  was  curtly  refused  by  Hallock;     He 
|  promptly  resigned,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction   of    every    one    save    Lincoln 
Meade  was  given  the  command  of  the 
Army.    The  men  and  officers  liked  him 
and    he    was    promised    freedom    from" 
supervision     from     Washington.       Un- 
sought, the  inactive  troops  were  added 
to  his  forces. 


JLiee's  men  were  slightly  m  advance  of 
Meade's.  Each  army  sensed  that  a 
great  struggle  was  imminent,  and  each 
was  seeking  out  the  other,  but  neither 
knew  where  the  stand  would  be  made, 
for  both  generals  were  ignorant  of -the 
terrain  through  which  they  were  pass- 
ing. Lee's  men  were  ever  in  ,n:"!d  of 
shoes.  A  brigade  from  Hill's  corps, 
lying  north  of  the  little  town  of  Gettys- 
burg, heard  that  there  was  a  supply  of 


boots  in  that  quiet  hamlet,  whose 
founder,  back  in  1780,  had  been  John 
Gettys,  and  whose  population  on  that 
last  day  of  June  numbered  less  than 
2,000, 

Wheeling  back  to  the  village,  whose 
farmer  folk  were  busy  with  their  simple 
field  tasks,  this  group  of  men  in  gray 
ran  into  a  brigade  of  men  in  blue  who 
were  after  those  same  shoes.  A  clash 
resulted,  and  the  stage  for.  the  great 
drama  was  selected  by  this  trifling  inci- 
dent of  the  requisition  of  shoes.  Is  it 
the  hand  of  destiny  that  reaches  out  in 
crises  to  keep  a  people  from  defeating 
its  own  true  purpose  by  its  own  cun- 
ning? How  else  explain  these  specks  of 
dust  that  turn  worlds  from  their  orbits? 
The  unplanned,  the  insignificant — these 
are  the  sculptor  fingers  that  fashion  to 
their  fancy  the  major  events  in  history. 

T*  *P  'K  -^ 

"PROM  the  hour  of  this  first  clash 
of  arms  there  proceeded  a  hurried 
concentration  of  troops  by  both  com-  j 
manders,  for  their  forces  lay  spread1 
out  over  miles  of  territory,  centering  in 
Gettysburg.  This  closing  up  of  ranks 
went  on  for  the  whole  three  days  of  the 
battle,  making  no  one  map  adequate  to 
show  the  positions  of  the  different  divi- 
sions. The  best  general  explanation 
under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  is  to 
picture  the  formation  of  the  Union 
forces  as  shaped  along  the  lines  of  a 
fishhook,  the  barb  bent  back  from  the 
center  that  lay  along  the  shank,  with 
that  barb  culminating  in  the  rocky 
terminous  of  the  ridge  after  known  as 
Culp's  Hill. 

If  Lee  had  his  Longstreet,  whose  un- 
questioned ability  was  marred  by  a 
strange  determination  to  delay  action, 
Meade  had  his  Sickles,  who  on  this 
second  day  had  advanced  so  far  be- 
yond the  line  of  defense  determined  on 
by  his  commander  that  he  left  Little 
Round  Top  unprotected,  an  unguarded 
link  in  the  chain  of  defense.  Twice  the 
magnificent  daring  of  the  Confederates 
carried  their  colors  to  the  summit.  Had 
they  held  that  height  the  final  chapter 

of  that  struggle  at  Gettysburg  would 
have  had  a  different  ending. 

Timbered   heavily   and    covered   with 

,  huge     boulders,     this     abrupt     rise     of 

1  ground   for  three   days  was   the   scene 

!of  the  hottest  fighting,  for  the  curving 

line  of  Lee's  men  literally  flanked  this 

hill,  which  the  Federals  were  compelled 

to   hold  or  else   surrender  their  whole 

position. 

It  was  from  Culps  Hill,  on  July  2, 
that  Johnson's  division  of  Evell's  corps 
drove  the  Union  forces  from  their 
trenches,  not  knowing  that  at  close 
range  lay  their  unprotected  artillery 
reserves  and  supply  trains.  Had  these 
been  destroyed,  the  battle  would  have 
had  a  different  ending.  At  dawn  on 
July  3  the  2d  Massachusetts  and  the 
20th  Indiana  tried  to  evacuate  John- 
son. They  went  down  like  grain  before 
a  mower. .  After  seven  terrible  hours  of 
this  struggle,  Culps  Hill  was  surren- 
idered  by  the  Confederates.  It  was  the 
j  end  of  flank  attacks  by  the  men  of  the 
South,    for    they   won    at   too    great    a 


cost,  and  the  ever-increasing  numbers 
of  the  Federals  dulled  the  edge  of  their 
gains. 

Returning  to  the  general  line  of  the 
battle  front,  one  finds  along  the  shank  J 
of  the  hook,   running  north  to   south, 
what  is  known  as  Cemetery  Ridge,  oc-  i 
cupried  from  the  first  by  the  Federals,  j 
who  planted  their  guns  along  its  crest 
and   down   its  slope   until   it  was   ter- 
raced with  defenses.    This  stone-ridged. 
Crest  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  last  \ 
supreme  effort  of  the  men  in  gray. 

In  the  eye  of  the  fish  hook  lay,  as 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  ridge,  the  j 
rock-strewn  hill  called  Round   Top,   a  j 
little  to  the  north  of  it  a  second  rise 
known  as  Little  Round  Top,  and  a  lit- 
tle to  the  west  the  third  member  of  this  ] 
trinity  of  hills,  the  well  named  Devil's 
Den,  a  mass  of  ragged  rock  whose  deep 
crevasses  concealed  those  sturdy  sharp- 
shooters   who    picked    off    the    Federal 
I  officers     with     unerring     aim.       These 
rock    formations    were    natural    breast- 
works, which  both  sides  employed  con- 
tinuously. 

At  the  western  base  of  Devils  Den, 
running  out  in  a  broadening  line,  was 
a  huge  wheat  field,  its  ripening  grain 
rippling  under  the  sun- washed  breeze 
like  surface  movements  on  a  calm  sea. 
A  valley  about  a  mile  wide  lay  with 
gentle  slopes  between  the  two  armies, 
Lee  having  seized  the  long  ridge  known 
as  Seminary  Ridge  (so  called  from  the 
theological  school  stationed  there), 
which  ran  almost  parallel  with  Ceme- 
tery Ridge.  Lee's  lines  at  the  north 
swung  around  Culps  Hill,  giving  the 
Confederates  a  semi-circular  line  of  de- 
fense. 

In  the  first  day's  struggle  for  places 
along  those  two  well  defined  positions, 
a  grim  piece  of  humor  was  a  part  of 
history.  A  bit  of  woodland,  known  as 
McPherson's  woods,  was  seized  by  the 
Iron  Brigade  in  the  First  Corps  under 
Doubleday,  to  be  used  as  a  cover  from 
which  to  enfilade  the  enemy.  As  they 
took  the  wood  they  captured  many  Con- 
federates, among  whom  was  the  famous 
brigadier,  Archer,  who  at  West  Point 
had  been  a  classmate  of  Doubleday's.' 
At  sight  of  his  old  school  friend,  Dou- 
bleday shook  hands  cordially,  saying, ' 
"Well,  Archer,  I  am  glad  to  see  you!" 
Archer  replied,  "Well,  I'm  not  so  glad 
to  see  you— not  by  a  damned  sight." 

*  *  #  * 
JULY  2  dawned  clear  and  beautiful, 
but  the  heat  mounted  steadily  with 
the  hours,  until  by  ,2  o'clock  the  sun 
fell  in  scorching  wrath  upon  the  strug- 
gling men,  for  whom  was  heat  and 
dust  and  thirst  and  the  confusion  of 
bursting  shells.  The  chief  work  of  the 
day  centered  in  the  eye  of  the  hook — 
the  Round  Tops  and  Devils  Den. 

While  this  conflict  raged  the  hidden 
sharpshooters  in  the  deep  crevasses  of 
rock-walled  Devils  Den  took  a  fearful 
toll  of  men  and  officers.  On  these  rock- 
strewn  slopes  men  had  no  time  to  re- 
load their  guns,  so  they  fought  with 
bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets;  the 
ground  was  marked  with  the  fearful 
cost  of  that  day's  awful  fighting,  the 
blue  and  the  gray  lying  side  by  side, 
the  wounded  and  the  slain. 

How  young  they  were,  these  boys  who 
struggled  through  the  waves  of  the 
ripened  wheat,  who  fought  through  tan- 
gled forests  from  the  shelter  of  one  tree 
to  the  next,  stumbling  over  jagged  rocks 
and  broken  trunks  of  trees,  mounting 
up  from  one  rock  barricade  to  another 
to  the  summits  of  these  hills;  tired,  but 
obedient,  valiantly  serving  the  flags  that 
led  them  on!  Truly,  "theirs  not  to  rea- 
son why,  theirs  but  to  do  or  die,"  for 
40,000  men  were  lost  at  the  close  of  that 
day's  battle. 

Lee  had  penetrated  the  Union  lines 
on  Culps  Hill,  but  at  the  close  of  that 
day  Meade's  other  lines  remained  un- 
broken. In  a  midnight  council  with  his 
generals,  Meade  decided  not  to  with- 
draw his  forces,  but  to  fight  it  out 
where  they  were.  What  a  subtle  esti- 
mate lies  in  this  of  the  meager  results 
of  all  their  giant  efforts! 

That  night,  as  the  night  before,  a 
brilliant,  full  moon  flooded  that  wide 
battle  area,  turning  its  valleys  and 
fields  and   orchards  to  pools  of  white 


light,  wan  as  the  white,  still  faces  that 
looked  so  fixedly  up  at  the  stars  that 
burned  like  myriad  home  lights  in  some 
new  far  land.  Cool  and  fragrant  with 
the  odor  of  ripening  fruit  was  that 
night  breeze,  after  the  heat  of  the  day, 
to  the  lads  who  lay  wounded  on  hill 
and  vale.  The  sleepless  birds  called 
through  the  still  night,  and  men  went 
silently  seeking  those  who  war  had 
maimed  and  bruised.  The  council  o. 
war  could  plan  for  yet  greater  sacri- 
fices but  while  they  planned,  the  kindly 
!  hearts  of  weary  men  could  search  out 
and  succor  the  broken  men  unmindful 
of  the  uniform  they  wore. 

With  the  morning,  the  girth  of  war 
had  been  drawn  tighter  on  each  side, 
and  the  two  lines  bristled  with  newly 
massed    batteries,    center    opposed    to 

center.  Some  one  said  that  "the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  was  a  crescendo  of  car- 
nage— each  day  marked  by  a  special 
climax  more  dramatic  and  deadly  than 
the  preceding  one." 

Save  for  the  regaining  of  Culps  Hill 
by  the  Federals,  there  was  a  strange 
reluctance  in  resuming  the  battle  on 
that  third  day,  for  although  the  at- 
tacking columns  under  Longstreet  were 
ready  by  9  o'clock,  they  never  got  into 
action  until  3  in  tile  afternoon,  ana 
by  that  time  so  many  new  troops  had 
reached  Meade  that  he  could  not  be 
.driven  from  his  breastworks.  Long- 
street  was  opposed  to  fighting  the  Fed- 
erals at  Gettysburg, .  and  more  than 
once  opposed  Lee's  plans.  Many 
believe  that  his  delay  lost  Lee  the  bat- 
tle. Years  after,  Lee  said  that  had  he 
had  Jackson  on  that  field  he  would 
have  won  it. 

From  noon  until  1  o'clock,  a  queer, 
ominous  silence  hung  like  a  pall  in 
the  scorching  air  between  the  bristling 
silence  of  that  valley.  Then  with  a 
pent-up,  sudden  burst  of  ferocity  those 
steel  throats  belched  forth  the  flame 
that  destroys.  It  must  have  been  mag- 
nificent in  its  fury.  For  two  hours 
each  side  continued  firing.  So  deafening 
and  so  destructive  was  that  crashing 
rain-  of  shells  tha,t  the  men  on  tne 
crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge  lay  hugging 
the  ground  under  their  breastworks, 
their  guns  in  their  hands. 

*  *  *  * 
OUDDENLY  the  firing  ceased,  and  the 
Confederates,  thinking  that  their 
guns  had  done  more  damage  than  che 
facts  warranted,  prepared  to  charge  the 
center  of  the  blue  line.  Gibbon's  di- 
vision was  directly  in  line  of  that  at- 
tack. Lee  designated  Pickett's  division 
for  this  test  of  courage. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Longstreet  to  order 
Pickett  forward,  but  he  seemed  unable 
to  give  the  word.  Twice  Pickett  asked 
him  whether  his  men  should  move 
forward.  Finally  Longstreet  nodded 
and  bowed  his  head.  These  men  were 
chosen  men,  every  one  a  Virginian,  the 
very  flower  of  Lee's  army. 

Steadily,  gallantly,  blithely,  in  parade 
formation,  with  colors  flying,  the  divi- 
sion moved  across  that  valley,  the  Fed- 
erals   withholding   their   fire    for    close 

range.    Down  their  awed  lines it  was 

a  magnificent  piece  of  courage  that 
they  were  watching — could  be  heard 
the  voices  of  their  officers:  "Steady, 
men,  steady.  Don't  fire  yet!"  as  the 
gray  line  moved  nearer. 

Then,  when  the  distance  was  right, 
out  blazed  those  annihilating  rifle 
blasts  that  tore  cruel  gaps  in  those 
immortal  lines,  lines  that  always  re- 
formed and  always  moved  forward.  The 
direct  fire  was  severe  enough  in  itself, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  raked 
with  an  enfilading  fire  that  made  death 
a  sure  and  kindly  thing  to  their  tor- 
tured progress.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  of  that  15,000  ever  got  through 
alive. 

It  was  left  for  Armistead  to  lead  the 
crest  of  that  gray  wave  to  the  summit 
of  that  ridge.  Waving  his  cap  on  his 
sword  point,  he  cried:  "Give  them  the 
cold  steel,  boys,"  and  seized  a  gun  and 
slew  the  gunners.  It  was  a  last  tre- 
mendous gesture  of  valor,  the  es- 
sence of  supreme  invincibility,  and  i 
one    glorious    minute    the    Confederal  j 


colors  waved  on  that  crest.    For  Armi- 

I  stead  and  his  men  it  was  glory  enough, 

i  and  superbly  fitting,  too,  that  he  lay  in 

that  glory  dead  by  the '  gun   he   had 

|  wrested  from  his  foes. 

As    the    gray    lines    broke    and    fled 
across  that  valley,  numbering  a  scant 
third  of  their  outgoing  strength,   Lee,  j 
the  imperturbable  and  the  unconquered 
still,  rode  out  to  meet  them,  his  hat  in 
I  lis  hand.    He  said  simply:  "It  was  all 
my  fault.     Now  h-^o  me  to  save  that 
'  which  remains."     E~n^ath  that  unre- 
;  buking  calm  what  d-^ths  of  disappoint- 
ment must  have  lain! 

During  July  4  a  torrential  rain  fell, 
making  all   active   offensive   effort   out ' 
of    the    question,    so    the    two    armies 
buried   their   dead   and   cared  for   the 

wounded.  Seven  thousand  remained  in 
those  wooded  hills,  and  almost  50,000 
were  rendered  unfit  for  service. 

Lee  slipped  away  during  that  night 
of  heavy  rain,  a  kindly  rain  that  would 
wipe  out  many  of  the  scars  of  that 
battle,  but  not  those  scars  made  deep 
in  the  earth's  tender  bosom,  for  they 
were  fame's  now  and  their  country's. 

Meade  dared  not  give  more  than  a 
half-hearted  pursuit,  lest  he  lose  the 
hardly  won  battle.  The  indecisive  vic- 
tory at  Gettysburg  burdened  Lincoln 
with  its  incessant  questioning — the 
enemy  was  in  Meade's  hands,  and 
Meade's  hands  were  vastly,  futilely 
empty.  There  must  be,  because  of  it, 
almost  two  more  years  of  war,  of 
brother  slaying  brother,  before  Lee 
could  be  reft  of  his  sword,  so  great  a 
master  of  the  art  of  war  was  he. 

But  Gettysburg  was.  rounded  out  by 
Vicksburg,  and  hope  and  courage  re- 
placed the  despair  of  the  North.  And 
in  that  new  spirit  the  unending  lines 
in  blue  marched  to  ultimate  victory  in 
the  cause  of  the  unbroken  Union  of  the 
States. 

So  once  again,  as  President  Coolidge 
speaks  from  within  the  heart  of  Gettys- 
burg, will  those  gallant  lads  storm  up 
those  jagged,  rock-strewn  hills,  strug- 
gle through  the  breast-high  wheat, 
plunge  through  swamp  and  woodland, 
in  deeds  of  immortal  valor  that  Lincoln 
hymned  in  his  Gettysburg  Address. 
They  are  sacred  hill  slopes  and  treas- 
ired  plains  where  a  Nation  kneels  today 
in  love  and  in  pity. 
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The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  not  only  made  history  but 
it  also  made  literature.  The  awesome  carnage  there 
humbled  the  first  crowd  of  tourists  come  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  dedicate  the  National  Cemetery  on  Nov. 
19,  18(>3.  The  268  words  he  spoke  seemed  to  the  crowd  a 
curt,  almost  flip  tribute,  after  the  able  two-hour  speech 
of  Orator  Edward  Everett.  Of  his  immortal  Gettysburg 
Address,  Lincoln  himself  later  said,  "That  speech  fell 
on  the  audience  like  a  wet  blanket.  I  am  distressed 
about  it.  I  ought  to  have  prepared  it  with  more  care." 


Gettysburg  Station  on  the  Western  Maryland  R.  R.  is  still  the 
same  as  when  Lincoln's  special  train  from  Washington  arrived. 
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LiEICOln'S  room  in  the  Wills  house  overlooking  Gettysburg 
Diamond  (the  town  square)  saw  him  rewrite  his  notes  for 


the  Gettysburg  Address  which  he  had  carried  in  his  hat 
for  a  day.    First  draft  was  on  Executive  Mansion  paper. 
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The  Spot  where  Lincoln  spoke  {see  right)  is  marked  by  a  Vic- 
tory monument,  supported  by  War,  History,  Peace  and  Plenty. 
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